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The Church and the Changing Order. By Shailer Mathews. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. 255. $1.50. 
Jesus Christ and the Civilization of Today. By Joseph Alexander 

Leighton. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. 248. $1.50. 
Christianity and the Social Crisis. By Walter Rauschenbtjsch. 

New York: Macmilla 1, 1907. Pp. 429. $1.75. 

Men thought that the latter half of the nineteenth century was the most 
significant period in the intellectual life of the world since the Renaissance. 
Protest was carried to a farther point than Luther ever dreamed of; author- 
ity was questioned in less fiery but more forceful ways than had been used 
by the French Revolution. New and stalwart conceptions were born into 
the minds of men which had been bewildering were it not for the healing 
and harmonizing influence of great uniting principles. The world was one 
and it was free. 

To many of that time it seemed as though the end were reached and 
the only requirement remaining was to arrange details and show the final 
effect of the intellectual and spiritual conquest. 

But it has remained for the twentieth century to present the new prob- 
lems in their living reality. The nineteenth-century discussion was a 
question of facts; that of the twentieth century is a question of forces. The 
nineteenth century challenged ideas; the twentieth century throws down 
the gauntlet to institutions. The wisest are unable to say just where the 
compelling forces of our generation will carry us. The most contradictory 
voices are heard. Some men tell us that intellectual peace is to be secured 
in a naive materialism like to that of the early unreflective days of Greece, 
while, at the other pole, are those, equally in earnest and animated by a 
more contagious enthusiasm, who assert that the age of the spirit has just 
begun; that we are on the eve of the discovery, or at least rediscovery of 
tremendous spiritual powers; that new revelations are coming to beggar the 
splendors of the old prophets; that we are indeed on the eve of the world's 
greatest spiritual revival. 

Some assert that the church is a moribund institution; it has filled a 
useful function in the past, but that all its work is being done and better 
done by other agencies. Others look for a rebirth of religious devotion, 
fresh martyrdoms, and a new reformation that shall lead not to schism but 
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to nobler Christian unity. Whatever be the outcome, it seems plain that 
we have entered the domain of realities. Sentiments may be beautiful, but 
can they be translated into deeds ? Creeds may be logical, but are those 
who believe them better men ? Churches may be historical, but do they 
have any present value? Human brotherhood is a fine phrase, but is 
there any spot on earth where it is really effectual ? 

Among the most significant voices of the new dispensation are three 
volumes recently published, each of which deals with a certain phase of the 
subject. The first is The Church and the Changing Order, by Professor 
Shailer Mathews. The chief interest in this book is found in the questions, 
"What will the age do for the church ?" and "What can the church do for 
the age ?" The point of view is well indicated by the title of the first chap- 
ter, "The Crisis of the Church." There are new forces at work in the world, 
new forms of life, and toward these forces the church must define its attitude. 
We have new intellectual conceptions. The Sunday school teaches one 
thing and the college laboratory quite another. The church must become 
as catholic in its intellectual sympathies as it seeks to be in its universal 
appeal. But the church must not alone be willing to harbor the evolutionist 
and the biblical critic ; it must do more, for the church cannot live on liberty. 
It must have a positive gospel to preach and the gospel of the risen Lord is 
as vital as it ever was. The doctrine of immortality as a motive is still 
needed, and the fact of sin and the penalty of sin have present-day moral 
uses. The church must seize upon the social movement; it must realize 
its own ministry of brotherhood; and must understand that it is the business 
of the church to bring society and God together. As the church needs to 
capture reforms for its own sake, still more do the reforms need the church 
to guarantee their sanity and wisdom; but most of all it is the function of 
the church to lead in social movements by its ministry for the regeneration 
of men. The materializing forces of the present, which are not chiefly 
intellectual but rather practical, tending to make social clubs of the churches 
and to give worldly ambitions to their members, must be dominated by a 
church doing the will of a real God in the light of a real gospel. The church 
is summoned to a heroic social leadership. For this work it will require 
heroism and the wielding of the sword of Christ. Professor Mathews has 
given us a thoroughly valuable study of present-day conditions, and he 
has written a book worthy of the thoughtful attention of every church leader 
in the country. 

The second book is by Professor Leighton, Jesus Christ and the Civiliza- 
tion 0} Today. As the interest of Professor Mathews is chiefly in the church, 
so the interest of Professor Leighton is chiefly in the individual. In the 
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one case we are asked whether the church as an institution can survive, and 
how it can be made useful; in the other case we are asked to consider 
whether the ethics of the gospel can be usefully applied to the spiritual life 
of today. Over against the gospel of the Nazarene we have the message of 
Nietzsche, the boldest exponent of biological ethics, who puts in words 
what other men scarcely dare to think, but which many men practically 
express in conduct. He teaches the validity of an "over-man" who shall 
not be the servant but rather the master of his weaker brethren. This is 
the gospel of the counting-room and of the street. The question is, does 
the historical Jesus still have a rational place in modern life? After a 
chapter upon nature and human nature which skirts the problems of the 
rational order in the world, the author attacks directly the question of the 
unity, integrity, and uniqueness of the individual life. In spite of all the 
facts of physical causation which affect man, our author finds in conscious- 
ness and in the unity of the rational life the basis for human freedom. This 
is the key to the ethics of Jesus. He believed that men could be better 
and therefore made his appeal. This free life of man in contact with a 
supreme spiritual life is the basis of religion. From both Greece and Israel 
we derive the idea of the worth of the individual. This worth of the indi- 
vidual is at the root of the message of Jesus and is the inspiring principle 
of modern democracy. Human life, social life — all life — has its end in 
the development of the individual soul. Truth and beauty, as well as free- 
dom, belong to such an individual. Social questions are of great impor- 
tance, but the kingdom of God can only come to pass with the uplifting of 
the individual members of society. What is needed is the development of 
nobler personalities. The imperfections of life are seen in the light of the 
supreme worth of a man, and even immortality is conceived in spiritual 
terms and represents the supremacy of the moral order. The chief contribu- 
tion of Jesus was the contribution of a great personality. He reveals God 
as a God of love, about which he does not argue, but in the sphere of which 
he lives and works. The ethics of Jesus are greater than the ethics of philos- 
ophers because he speaks with authority and lived as he spoke. It is the 
personality of Jesus that is of final significance, hence he is the incarnation 
of great spiritual values. The uniqueness of Jesus consists in the harmony 
between his will and the will of God. He is separated from man by ethical 
perfection. This moral perfection of Jesus answers to his unique conscious- 
ness of God, and the two together gave him a place in his time and his 
permanent place as the great religious leader of the race. 

As Professor Mathews has his interest in the church and Professor Leigh- 
ton in the individual, so does Professor Rauschenbusch in Christianity and the 
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Social Crisis have before his mind the social order as the chief value. Half 
the book is taken up with the study of the ethical and social interests of 
Christianity. Jesus was the successor of the Hebrew prophets. Their 
social religion and public morality found a true successor in Jesus of Naza- 
reth, but Jesus was not a social reformer. He was a teacher of morality 
but he was more than a teacher of morality; he was a revealer of religion 
who remodeled the national party of the Jews and worked out his own 
view of the kingdom of God. The social sympathies of Jesus were with 
the poor and the oppressed. His new social order was one in which the 
greatest should serve. Early Christianity presented a partial realization 
of the social views of Jesus. In spite of the critical questions about the 
historic material, our author finds no doubt that the Jewish churches were 
dominated by the impulses of the prophets and that the early Christian 
churches were social communities that sought to realize the gospel of brother- 
hood. The author comes vitally to his work in the discussion of the present 
crisis in which a picture is painted, dark and dramatic, of the social and 
industrial evils of our times. He insists that the working-man is not getting 
his share of the product of labor. Though he receives more than wage- 
earners did a generation ago, he does not receive enough. Modern condi- 
tions are difficult and the environment is pestilential, under which the physi- 
cal and moral decline of the people is taking place. Not alone is the family 
declining in stability on account of divorces, but it is declining in social 
value on account of the large number of men and women who do not enter 
into marriage at all. The church has a stake in the social movement of 
the present. It is better for the church that wealth should be evenly dis- 
tributed. If the church could have free land, or land with a moderate tax, 
it might maintain churches in the heart of great cities. Many people are 
driven from the churches because they cannot pay. Churches tend to 
become class institutions. Even the ministry is becoming commercial. 
As the church needs the success of the social movement for its own success, 
so does the social movement deserve the leadership of the church. There 
is a new form of religion. It is social religion. There must be a new form 
of repentance and faith: repentance for social sin and faith in a new social 
order. The modern labor movement is dealt with sympathetically and 
socialism is declared to be the ultimate and logical outcome of the labor 
movement. The Christian idealists will make a mistake if they think there 
is not to be a struggle and sometimes a brute struggle between the classes. 
The best that can be done is for Christian men to cease the struggle but they 
should also hasten the victory of the working-classes. 

These three books, approaching the same problem, each from a different 
point of view, make together a very valuable contribution to present-day 
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reflection. They may not be the final word, but they are at least living 
voices of living men who have faith in the dynamic possibilities of their 
own time. It is not likely that the church will seriously change its methods 
of work; it is not likely that the hard wrought social wisdom of thousands 
of years will be speedily abandoned. There are problems of our time not 
at all touched by these books, and one of them is the maladjustment of the 
modern man to the barbaric spoils of modern successes. The average man 
has no proper scheme of values; he does not know how to use his time, his 
money, or his strength, but he will learn and when he learns he will doubtless 
come back to the wisdom of Jesus. It is of no use to have an automobile, 
or a yacht, or a social position on the one hand; or better wages, or co-opera- 
tion or industrial freedom on the other; it is of no use, in short, to possess 
the whole world if, in the meantime, one loses his life. 

Samuel G. Smith 
The University of Minnesota 



The Works of Flavius Josephus. Translated by Wm. Whiston, 
and newly edited by D. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1906. Pp. xxv +989. 

This edition in English of Josephus' writings has four features that 
give it superiority over other editions: (1) while the Whiston translation 
has been used, it has been made to agree with the Niese text in passages 
where it formerly differed in substance; (2) the Niese sections, which will 
in time replace the older chapter and paragraph divisions of the Josephus 
material, are introduced alongside the former notation; (3) the notes and 
dissertations which Whiston wrote to accompany his translation, and which 
are generally printed therewith, being no longer useful, have been omitted 
from this edition; (4) the entire works of Josephus are here included in a 
single volume of convenient size, and printed in excellent small type. 

The only rival of this Margoliouth edition is that by A. R. Shilleto, 
1889-90, published by George Bell & Sons, London, in five volumes 
(Macmillan Co., New York; $5). The Shilleto edition is also a revision 
of the Whiston translation, but the editor has to some extent modernized 
and improved the English text. He has also had the co-operation of Sir 
C. W. Wilson, who has furnished a few brief topographical notes to accom- 
pany Josephus' text. Moreover, the five Shilleto volumes are small and 
handy, with large, clear type. But the Shilleto edition does not contain 
the Niese sections, nor is it conformed to the Niese text, both of which 
items make it inferior to the Margoliouth edition. Besides, the latter is 
less expensive, and many will prefer a one-volume to a five-volume edition. 



